THE MIRRORS OF WASHINGTON

associates, big and little. He treated the Republi-
cans as he treated big business as if all had only one
interest, above politics and personalities, and that
was to win the war. And when President Wilson,
in response to Republican criticism of the war
organization, gave him real power to mobilize
American industry, the Republicans applauded the
bestowal of authority as constructive and took
credit to themselves for accomplishing it.

Baruch and Hoover, alone of the business men
who came to Washington during the war achieved
real successes in the higher positions, and he
showed vastly the greater capacity of the two to
operate in a political atmosphere. A man who was
nothing but a Wall Street speculator, not an indus-
trial organizer, organized successfully the biggest
industrial combination the world has ever seen; a
man who was suspect of American business got on
admirably with American business, and a man who
had not been in politics accomplished the impossi-
ble task of adjusting himself to work under political
conditions. It is another chapter in the romance
of Baruch.

He cannot explain it, so why should not he
wonder about it quite openly and quite delightedly,
with all his engaging naivet6? That inability to
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